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ABSTRACT ' 

, The paper served as" a' report on research in progress 

that attempted to evaluate the effects of group dispaicity on the 
occupational choice of southern high school students. It focused 
specifically on the aspiration choices pf 8,802 tenth grade studei^ts 
in 4 southern states: Alabaia, Georgia, Hdssissippi', and South 
Carolina. The relative effects of class, ' rac'e^ and residence were 
investigated. An adaptation of the '^backward elimination procedure^ 
wa s used to select models for analysis. It vas found that the 
proportion of students vith high level occupational aspirations in 
all subclasses vas relatively highJ Approximately of the studests in 
the more disadvantaged groups had l^igh level aspirations; e.g., of 
the rural Negro students vhose fathers* had lov level occupations and 
education, 53% had high level occupfational aspirations. There vere 
similar lindings for the .other disa^ve^ntaged group's* It vas 
iypothesized ^h&t, as the adolescent begins to consider th^ means 
required to obtain his occupational goal, the likelihood of the 
perception of limiting factors (goal \bXdckage) increased . It vas 
anticipated that students in the lover classes (rural and Kegirc 
students) vould tend to have lover aspirations. The '^f ailuz;e of the 
Negro students to follow the general pattern of the other disparity 
groups presented a conceptual problem for the original formulation. 
(KH) „ t 



'''^>^:t"o^:iVx:il^"''' the disadvantaged student, goal-blockage, 



""'Td'ucat^oT"' and the occupational aspirations of southern yoot 
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rsJ This paper serves as a report* on research in prepress that 

attempts an evaluation of the effects of grojp disparity On, the 




occupational choice of southern high school students. It focuses 



\jj specifically on the aspiration choices of 8302 tenth*^rade students 

in four southern states: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. The relative effects of class, race, and resid6n<ie are/^ 
investigated. There is a btief discussion of theory, analytical 
procedures, and initial find^ings. ' 

Th eoretical Orientation 
^ (1) Occupational choice Is seen as a process and *is treated 

in a developmental framework. The choice process starts early in 
' a child's life and continues into^ the adult years^ Occupational 
choice is a product of prior influences as, wel ( as current cir- ^ 
^ cumstances. (Ginzberg, 1951; Super, 1953; Rogers, I9&6) - 

(2) The ijnportance of different iai socialization in forming 
3 the occupational role of the individual is a^so/ stressed. The 

manner in -which the individual is Socialized in the' family settitigS^ 

determines, in large part, the individual's concept of acceptab4e 

1 



ifitA paper prepared for the Rural Sociology Section of the 
^ ^ ^ Association of Southern Agricultural Worlcers Meetings at Mobile, 

qq Alabama, February, . 1969* the data analyzed !n^ this study wiere.. 

j,^^ provided by the Alabama^ Georgia, Mississippi, and South 

*^ Carolina sections of Regional Project S-^K t 



occupational roles and goels. Socialization in the school^ in peer 
groups, ,£imong fami ly associates, andx^in work exper iences is seen as 
a contributing factor. (Rogers, }^6b) \ 

(3) Stages in the choice process can be d ist inqu isfied where 
the <}liality of the choice varies according to th^ stage of the 
devetcpiDent. Ginzberg discusses the fantasy stage (pre-adples- 
cent) p the tentative stag^ (adolescent), and the realistic stage 
(late adolescent and earlier adulthood). Generally, as the child 
moves from stage to stage in the choice process, his occupat ional r 
choices become^ more focused, 'and often tiiere 7s a narrowing^^of the 
range of acceptable occupations and his commitment to a par^cular 
Occupational goal may increase. (Glnzberg; ^^5^) , 

]{k) At var ious per iods in the <phoice process, different/ 
types of choice can be delineat^^* Althouc;h' there Is cons id- . 
erable lack of agreement on appropriate terminology and perhaps 
conceptual differences, at least two d imensions .of choice can be 
distinguished. First, there are occupational asplrattpns where 
the individual's choice of a particular occupation is one he wishes 
or desires to enter as^his life's work, ^ Second ^ there are occupa- 
tional expectathons wheje the student |s choice of a particular 
occupation is one he expects or anticipates entering as his life's 
work. (Blau, 1^56; Glick^ 1362;' Kuvlesky and Bealer, I9u6) 

(5) In the pre -adolescent years, the child selects those 
occupations that he perceives as being pleasurable* The choices 
are thought to be generally var iable , ^qu i te often high in status, 

and often unrealistic in ferms of the actual occupation which 

« , ., ( . ■. 



the individual will enter when he becomes an adutt. Furthermore, 
the choices at this period can be characterized as being *'goaI 
-centered*' with little or no concern for the means required to 
obtain the given . occupation. (Ginzberg, 1950 

(6), During 'tbe adoTescent years> the choices became more ; 
tentative*. The r^ge and type of desired '^and expected occupa- 
tions are greatly narrowed. The indivi^al now becomes zoxy^ 
cerned with the means required to obtain a particular occu- 
pational goal . (Ginsberg, 1951) ^ ^ 

(7; As the individual considers the necessary means requir^ 
to obtain his occupational choices, he may perceive obstacles 
or blocks which he views as limiting or obstructing his chances 
to obtain his earlier "goal cent&re'd'^ choices. If the individual 
believes the blocks tobfi,^.^reat he wi 1 1 tend to lower his occu- 
pa tjona I. choices. y ^ 

^> (8)^ One group of such blocks is referred to here as 
structural dispa,rity, i.e., membership in any group which has 

relatively 1 imi ted , access to higher level posit Tons in the • 

*\ ' V ' . _ 

occupationa.l structure.' , i 

. (9) The limited occupation^ chances of the lower ^^ss'^ 

student, the Negro student, and the rural student are>ell 

documented. (Mayer, 1955; HoFl ingshead,/ 1953; Kinkel , 195^; 

Llpset af^d'Bendix, 1959; Rose, 1957; Hill,, 1967; Simpson and 

Ylnger^ 1965; Harris, (963; and Upset, 195??/ ^ 

. (to) Thus, one would expect the levels ^f chpices of 

these nroups to be lower than other more advantaged students. 



/ 

( 



l^ey theoretical and empirical questions at thi^ point are (a) At. 
.what period in occupational development do disadvantaged Students 
become aware of the occupational disparity, and (b) What is the 

decree of awareness at a given stage? 

' ^ ■ ' t 

(11) This repo*-t seeks answers to two sets of questions: 

(a) What are the^r^lative effects of various configurations of 

th^e disparity variables on the aspiration levels of 10th grade 

t 

students; and (b). Whet are the relative effects of each variable 
when the effects of the others are "part ia led out'* on the aspira- 



tions of these students? 



The Oata - 

• ^ 1 
As aforement ioned y the data used In this study were obtained 

from interviews of 8802 tenth-grade students in four ^Southern ^ 

states. Sampling designs varied from state to state, M.e., a 

J. > ' 

stratified probabi II tV sample;^ of high school^ students was used in 
South Carolina while the other states used purposive sarr^liog pro- 
cedures. Although a lar^jety standardized schedule was used in 
each of the four states, eodin^^ and data processing differed con- 
sideriably. In order to^maUe the original data compat ib te/ one of 
tlie initial steps in the analysis was. to transform the ^ata to a 
standardized code. The transformation was necessary before the 
analysis on a whole sample basis could be can^Ned out* 

■ ( ' . ■ ' : 

Analytical Procedures 

« At least thre^ types of qutestiohs shoulil be answered in an 
attempt ^to explain a given' phenomena; (1) What are the ^nost 



*Ve levant vsir iables^^ that can be osed to explain the phenomena; 
(2) Of these relevant variables, whKch is the most useful in 
explaininy the phenornena In a given silfcuation; ^3) Which com* 
bination^ or configurations of these variabJes can best explain 
the phenomena in a yiven situation? The main effort in pa6t 

(^occupational youth stuc^ies has beeit with the first type of 
question with little concern for information of the second 
and third types. 

A category of mu It i -var i^d procedures^ is used in this 
research which hae been designed especially for««ttr ibute data 
that a1 Icxv one to rank the effects of partipular independent 
variables on a dependent variable^ and allow a comparison of the 
effects, of different combinations of the various Independent 
variables. These techniques are in many ways similar to the more 
common multiple-regression procedures for higher levels of mea- 
surement. ^ ' ^ 

^ ^ The computation of effects is based on formulas provided by 
James L. Coleman in his text on Mathematical Soc lology (Coleman^ 
1964). Thele computational procedures for effects are used \r\ 
conjunction with an adaptation of ^he ''Backward Elimination 
Procedurj^/' (Draper and Smith, l^l^). The Backward Elihiination 
Process was developed in 'regression aon lysis to aid the researcher 
in selecting the "best" regression equation when multipJe indepen- 
dent variables are us^'d tx> estimate a particular dependent vari- 
able^ It fs basfcaHy « tachn^ltw which 'WoM^p/varlables frtni 
the model which contrfbute 'only iUghtly to the estimate of the 
dependent variable* 



Simple Relationships 

* tlje first operation is the carry fng out of a simple frequency 
distribution where each of the independent variables is cross*tdbu- 
lated with level of occupat ionia I aspiration. AXhirsquare test of 
'-statistical sisnificance is applied to see if a statistical difference 
is observable for the data (Blalock, i960). Cramer's test of associ- 
ation (V) is also used to measure the strength of the relationship 
(Ola lock, i960). The V statistic is an index of association for 
contingency data ^ut i I izi ng Chi -square values. / 



Table l« Simple Relationship Between Occupat Ipna I Aspirations 
and Residence 







Rural 






Urban 


Town 


Nonfarm 


Rura 1 


. Totals 



. . .71 , .59 .53 ) .55 .62 

High Aspirations - {ikSlY (703)- (in&)_y' (Sk\) (5259) 

-.H^ .36 ' .39 .39 .33 

^tedi urn Aspirations (865) (42^) (8I5) (667) (IV^ 

.Ok . .05: .07 .05 ■ .05 

Low Aspirations \(l62) (64) .(156) (92) {fjk) 



Jotal 


^ 


3524 1 lyfa 


2089. 


1700 ' 


8509 


^2 


233.7523Vf* 


V « . 1 17 . ,. ' 









TABLE 2. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPIRATIONS 
AND FATHER 'S EDUCATION 



High Low Total 

.70 .50 .63 

High Aspirations (3225) (1279) C+SO^) 

.26 'A5 .33 

Medium As pi rat I on 4 (1^3) (HSO (23^) 

.' , .04 • ,05 , .05 

Low Aspirations^* .(202) (135) (337) 

— i ■ : 

Total ■' ^ 4b20^ 2565 7185 ^ 



= 2i)0.8977** V » .201 



TABLE 3. THE RELATIONSHIP BtTWEEN OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND FATHER'S OCCUPATIONS 



High Medium Low Total 

.7't .56 .57 .63 

High Aspirations (1970) ' (22051 (71^) (^) 

.21 ,36 .36 .31 

Medium Aspirations . (597) ' (1375) (M48y y(2420) 

\ .04 • .06 .07 , .06^ 

Low Asp i rati 6ns (108) (230 (90 (^30) 



Tota 1 


2675 j • ' 


Jffil 1253 


7739 


x-^ = 195.3059** 


V « .112 






TABLE 4. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OCCUPATIONAL 




ASPIRATIONS AND RACE, 








White 


Non -White 


* Total 




.63 


.'59 


.62 \ 


High Aspirations 


(3935) 


(1357) 


(5292) 




.32 


.33 


.32 


• • 

Medium Aspirations 


(2032) 


(758) N 


(2770) ^ 




.05 ' 


. .08 7 


.05 • 


Low Aspirations 


(289) 


(188) ^ 


(477) 


T6tal 


6256 


* 2303 




X2 «- l^jZ. 51*32** 


V » .070 
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First, the aspiration level of all sub-groups was relatively 
high. As expected the simple tables Indicate that the student 
whose father had a high level occupation and/or a high level 
education, the student from an urban area, d,nd the white student 
tended to have a higher level occupational aspirations* As 
measured by the V stat ist ic, . the relationships In each table w,^:»e 
,not especial 1y strong, t^* racial differehce was very slights in 

favor of the white students. 

■ ) 

Computation of Subclass Proportions 

^ Each of the independent variables is redefined in terms of a' 
high and low state, i.e, ,each pf ttie variabiles 1^ measured dlc-hot- 
omously. The determination of whether a given variable is In a 
high or low state depends on either theory or previous research. 
In stuSie^^ of the relatipnship between residence and aspiration, 
ifox exa-'nple, urban residence has b^en associated with high cc« * 
cipsitlonal aspirations. (Payne, .1956; Bin"chlnal, I96I; Haller 
and Sewej), 1957*; Birdie and Hood, 19^3; and Middleton and Grigg, \ 
1^/59) Therefore, urban is considerecl to be the high state and 
rural the low state of tlie residence variable, in a similar ^ 
manner, high father 's .occupaft ion , high father's education, and . 
white race are considered to be the high, states of X\\^\v respec-" 
tlve variables*. - ' . 

A' complex frequency distribution Is carried ou^t controlling 
on the four Independent variables. If we ^control on m dichotomous 
independent variables, m observations on the dependent variable 



result* Thus, the four dependent var iab Jes^^ed here yield 16 
subclass observations. The subclass observations are taken In 
the form of the proportions of students with high occupational 
aspirati*bns in each subclass. Table 5 reveffl? the variable 

configuration for each subclass. > 

' . " • ■ . - ^ • 

■ . * ■ • t S 
TABLE 5. PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS WITH HIGH ASPIRATIONS 

'r , FOR FOUR VARIABLE CONFIGURATIONS . 



X.(l)v 
Father's 
'Education Occupa 



Ma) X (3) X (4) 

Father's / Res,iden(?e ' Rac^ 
t iort '( 



Observed 
Proport ions 



H 
H 

'*H 
rl 
H 
i-i 
H 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 
L 



'•1 , 


U 


'W 


.82 - 


•w 


- U 


N 


.78 


^ ir 


R 


W 


.77 






N 


.■51 




W 




L 


, u 


N 


.64 


L 


R 


W 


.58 ^ 


L 


■ R 


N 


.58 


li 


U 


W 


.55 


il 


■ ^ U 


N 


.8d 


H 


R 


w • ' 

N 


.^48^ 


M 


R 


. .57^ 


L 


U 


W 


.51 


L 


•U 


N 


. .60 


L 


R 


' W « . 


M ^ 


L 


R 


N 


.53 



(1325) 
tl07) 

(51) 
(1165) 
(229) 
(702) 
(214) 
(109) 

(25) 
(245) 

m 

((529) 
(236) 
(669) 
(362) 



Part it ton log of Vat^iable Effects 

The probiem at th'is stage of the analysis is to partition the ' 
effects of each independent variable on the dependent variable. 

It is desired to estimate the effett of each independent variable 

* 'i 

on the dependent variable when the other dependent var iables are 
controlled. In general, Coleman's approac4i to^ estimating variable 
effects is based on averages of differences in proportions between^ 
subclasses in which the independent variable is ih a hi^h state 



and the condition in wh Ich It is In a iow state. The general 
Equation for tf> dichotomous independent variables is presented 

s ■ ' ^ " ' . : > • • 

In the following manner: 

If there are m independent attri{?utes altogether 
then thexe are, altogether l^p's^ For any attribyte 
there are, ^therefore, half this, many pairs, Z'""', to 
be averaged. ' ^f the Index C signifies a particular 
^ coml:^ination of the other dichotomies (e,g., state 1 
on attributes 2,3,5»8*,m, and sta^e 0 on all others 
dxcleding the one in qijiestion), then there* are Z^" 
such combinations, and' the proportio/i of difference 
- for each combination Pic*Pc»^ The equations for 
the effects of ettribut^e i are 



/ 



aj « 2"^'' 
or if we Met 2"""' = V, 



_1_ 

V 



1 



(P|c-Pc) 



2 



(Pic-Pc) C 



I 



For two independent attributes, -there dre two w 
comparisons on each; for three, there are four 
comparisons; for four, eight. comparisons; and 
soon. (Coleman, ' 1966) 



\. 

t Coleman refers to the residual effects, ad random shock." Random 

■ - -v \ 'i^ 

shock is a ;,measure of the un^plained variance observed in the sub- 
class proportions. Furthermore, random sh6c;!< can be partitioned , 
into two sources: (I) there is random shock in tOe direction of 
higher subclass proportions and (2) thdre is random shock in the 
direction of lower subclass proportions. ■ The formulas for these 
secondary random shpck effects are very i^n^thy and are omitted 



for the sake of. space. Coleman, 1^66) 



Random Shock « i y 



A fina^ measure of composite effect can be easily computed: 



m 




Also: 



< 

Composite Effect ~ ^ . a; 

i = J 



m 



> 3; + random shock = j 

C I 

i-1 



The composite effect coefficient is" perhaps the n^st useful of 
effect^ measures because it is. an index of the explanatpry^power 
of the entire modeV. 



\ 



V ".'TABLED. CbMPAgJ SON Orjmfifl ABLE EfFECT ESTIMATE^ \ 



FOR FOUR VAtnABLE^HOOEL ' 



Effect. 

Vriable , Estimate Z-Score Statlftkal Slgnif kianceS 
'X(I) Father's \ 

Education . .0&9 3.&i6 Pr |X*(l)<r 0| < .0002 



•n 



.0^ .3.^16 Pr jx*n) <^ o] < .( 

<C .0002 



X(2) Father's \ ^ ' 

OcfcuMtlon ' .:J00 ' 3.652 Pr Lx*(2)< 0 

X(3) Residence ,123 '♦•^92 Pr jx*C3)5C <iJ ^.00001 

X(i») Race -.033 1.20^ Pr b) ~- .1131 

Composite Effect .289 — — — ■ 

^Tt^ cumulative normal distribution was used td» determine the' 
pVobabllity that the population effects X*(l) differ from zero. 
The computation of effect variances is based on a pooling of sub- 
class proportl'On variances v^here each subclass variance ■ Pj(NPj)/Nj« 

Several observatfons can ^be made at this stage in the analysis. 

Alt subclasses had relatively high level occupational aspirations 

(see 5) • itoweveri considerable differences were observed 

between subclasses. The four variable model (see Table 6) ''explained" 

only a moderate amount of variation in aspiration levels as indicated 

by the composite effect estimate of .289* Of the variables in this 

model, father's eduction, father's occupation and residence contrf- 

buted sTgnif icantly to' the estimation of aspiration levels. The ^ 



1 



chance of the population effect for these t 
either zero or iess was found to b6 very si 
able contributed only sHghtly to the model 
estimate (<-. 033) could easily have occurred by chance. It is : 
interesting to note here that racial differences were observed in 



t)ree variables being 
Ight. The racF«^l varH 
The facfel^fifect 



. > 



- t ■ 
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the sinj^le comparison but disappeared when the effects of the other 
variables were controlled* 



Backward Elimination f 

r \ / 



\ 



/\t this point, vaTlable deletion begins. An adaptation of the ^ 
backward elimination procedure^' fs used to select .models for anai- i 
ysis. The following outline gives a step by step account of this' 
method « * ^ • 

STEP 1: The highest order model is considered first. The effect * 
estimates for each variable is computed accord'ing to^prbcedures 
provided by jColeman. AKso, th^ composite effect Is calculated. 

STEP II: Te^s of statistical significance' for e«ch effect 
est imate are- carried out, again, according to Coleman. »^ 

STEP III: The variable with the least statis^ticaJ significance . 
(In this case, the one with the smallest effect estifnate) Is 
eliminated from the model. . ^ . 

^ ' ' ' \' 

STEP IV: The researcher returns to step I and continues until / „ 
all variables are deleted. The number of models on which the 
researcher focuses his attention has been reduced*. 

This reduction procedure Vehi^ed^he ana Iy6 is* to a few •'best^* 
models rather than an analysis of all possible models. It Is felt 
that an intense examinat ion 6f a few models' se lec ted in the fore- 
mentioned manner will provc^^super ior to an attempt to analyze all 
^-possible combinations of a' set of varia^s. This procedure, how- 
ever, is merely e research gi/ide to varia1>le deletion dnd sliould , 
be used only wh^n theoretfc.a.l guldel Ines are insufficient to s 
indicate appropriate models for investigation. 



TABLE 7. 



*PRTiONS.OF STUDENTS WITH « I GH ASPIRATIONS 
FOR Ttl^EE VARIABLE CONFIGURAf IONS 



(0 
Father's 

Education 



M2) ^ 
Father's 
Occupation 



(3) 
Residence 



Observed Pr-oportions 



H 

H 

H 

L. 

L 

L 



i 



H 
L 
L 
M 
H 
L 
L 



U 
R 
U 
R 
U 

U 



.82 ( 1432) 

.74 (529) 

.67 (1394) 

.58 (9I&) 



.61 
.50 
.54 
.53 



(134) 
(299) 
(765) 
(930 



TABLE 8. 'COMPARISON OF VARIABLE EFFECT ESTIMATES FOR 
THREE VARIABLE MODEL- 



Variable 



Effect 

Estimate ' Z-Score 



Statistical Sioolf Icamce 



X(l) Father's 

Education .15& 

X(2) Father's 

-pccupation . .088 

X(3) Residence .073 

Compos i te ^ 

Effect .319 



9.994 

5.566 
4.617 



Pr [x*(1) < o] <^0000i 

Pr ^*(2) ^o] <^.0000l 
Pr ^*(3)^ o]'<;.OOOOI 



TABLE 9. PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WITH HIGH^SPIRATIONS s 
FOR TWO VARIABLE CONFIGURATION ' 



X(l) ' 
Father'-s * 
Education 



X(2) 

Father's^ 
Occupation 



Observed 
Proport ion 



H 
H 
L 
L 



H 
L 
H 



,.80- (1^61) 
.63 (2310) 

.5^ , - ('♦33)' 
.53 tdb^fa) 



TABLE 10. COHPARISON OF VARIABLE EFFECT ESTIMATES 
FOR- TWO VARIABLE MODEL < 



Variable 



Effect . ' , ' 

Estimate Z-Score Statistical Stgnlficayce 



X(l) Father's 
Education 

X(2) Father's 
Occupation 

o 

Composite Effect 



J80 10.000 .pi- [x*(l) < o]<.00001 

.090 9.000 iPr**" [x*(2) <^< .Oobo|j 



.270 



Sumtnary and Conclusions ^ 

Thc( pr<>portion of students with high I eve occupational aspl* 
rations In all subclasses was relatively iilgh. Appfoximtely one 
ha If' of the students^ In the more disadvantaged groups had, high - 
level aspirations^ e.g. , of the rural N^o students whose fathers 
had low. level occupations and education, 53 percent had high level 
occupational aspirations. Similar findhigs were found ^or the 
other disadvantaged groups. The occupational aspirations of these 
studeqts sectm very unrealistic in terms the actua Inoccupations 

(a 

such students will probably enter as their life's work. There Is 
certainly a great potential for occu|3ationa Vly related frustration 
among such students. A t<ey issue here is the deteri^hat ion of the 
Intensity of the occupational aspirations and the degree of commit- 
ment of the disadvantaged students to these occupational goals. 

Four models were evaluated in terms o^ their composite effect 
'estimates. (See Table 11). Four variables (father's occupation, 
father's education, residence, and race) were used In the first 
model. In each successive model , the var labke which had contributed 
least to the composite estimate of aspiration level was deleted. 
This procedure ^s continued until only one variable remlaned In t 
the last model. 

As Indicated by the composite effect /Estimate <.319)» the 
second model |^X(l);i X(2); X(3)J provided the ''best'* estimate 
of the aspiration level. Within this model, each variable was 
found to make a statistically significant contribution to' the com- 
posite effect estimate. The separate variable effect estimates^ 



■J 



were .ISS for father^s education, .088 for father's occupation 
and ..073 ^or residence. The tWo social class variables (father's 



Education and occuptffciori) acfitounted for the major portion of the 



^{ispiration variation. Although the effect estimate fpr residence 
had decreased, it still contributed to tPie models explanitory 



pQV^er • 



/ 



TABLE n. MODEL COMPARISON FOR BACKl/ARD ELIMiNftTION 



f node |Q 



Compos itfi Effect 



Change 



X(;); X(2); X(3); X(/t) 


.289 ' 




X(l): X(2); X(3) 


.319. 


/ 

+.036 


X(1);X(2) 


.270 


-.0^9 


x(i) 


.200 


-i070 



^X(l) s Father's Educeitlon; X(2) » Father's Occupation; 
X(3) " Residence; X(^) » Race 
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It was hypothesized that the adolescent begins to consider the 
means required to obtain his earlier (pre'-adolescent) high level 
occupational goals. As he beings' to consider the means required 
^ to obtain his occupational goal^ tiie lii<e1yhood of the perception 
of limiting factors (goa Nblopkage) 'increases. One result cf the 
perception of severe blockage is the lowering of the occupational 
goals« FurthermorCp the severity of goa I -*b lockage should vary 
according to the actual occuprtional disparity in the social 
situation. Thus, it was anticipated that students in the lower 
classes .(as indicated by father's occupation and education)^ the 
rural students and the Negro students would tend to have lower 



aspi rat^ions . l\re lower VlasR/itu^ents and the rural students tenrfed 
to exhibit aspHrations which support the aforementioned theoretical 
notiojis but no differences were observed for the Negro students , 

_The failure of the Negro students to follow the general pattern 
of the other disparity grqups orients, a conceptual problem fqr the 
original formulatipn. At least, three explanations can be set forth 
as possij^le solutions. First, it is possible that the original 
theoretical formulation may be Inadequate for this problem and fhat ^ 
other formulations may have superior utility. Second, the Influence 
of 'the civil rights movement in the |outh and the related changes' 
in Negro attitudes toward black pride and black power may counter;* 
.act the presbnt occupational disparity of tba Negro. Third, the 



Nogro student may develop his occupational choice In a patterti that 
differs markedly fro® the white yputh, i.e., It may be useful to 
discuss developmental types. The Negro may begin to seriously con- 
sider means much later than the white youth and, thus, his percep- . 
t ion of blockage tends to occur at a later period. Also It !f quite 
possible that a combination of the second ^nd third explanations will 
yield the most useful model. , 
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